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refused to accept any honours for himself until
he had satisfied himself that the officers and men
who had served under him were receiving proper
and adequate treatment. Even when satisfied
with the provision finally made by the State, he
realised that much remained to be done to make
life tolerable for the disabled, and to get the hale
re-absorbed into the life and work of the country
at peace.

He saw the danger to the community of hun-
dreds of thousands of ex-Service men, now swell-
ing the ranks of the unemployed, falling under
wrong leadership. Even more, he realised how
ineffective would be the efforts of the numerous
small disconnected associations of ex-Service men,
already springing up throughout the country, to
render real assistance to those requiring help,
and what a powerful instrument for good they
would be if amalgamated in unity and comrade-
ship under proper leadership. His first step was
to bring about co-operation among the ex-officers.
From a meeting at the Mansion House under the
chairmanship of the Lord Mayor, who willingly lent
his assistance, there came into being the Officers5
Association, the nucleus of further developments.

The numerous men's organisations were next
taken in hand, and there arose the British Legion,
amalgamating all the important men's societies
under his leadership.

He had laid down essential principles that
should govern the new organisation. Mutual
help was to be the keynote. There must be no